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Getting  Ag’s  Act  Together  and  Taking  It  On  the  Road 


Continued  on  page  5 


Imagine  a watermelon  seed-spitting  contest . . . 
for  20,000  children.  That  is  just  one  of  the  exhibits 
that  enchanted,  entertained,  and  educated 
students  throughout  Florida  as  part  of  Florida’s  Ag 
Road  Show. 

Sponsored  by  the  Florida  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  Consumer  Sciences,  the  Road 
Show  has  brought  agriculture  to  life  for  more  than 
20,000  Florida  school  children  in  a series  of 
hands-on  exhibits.  The  show  has  already  toured  to 
ten  Florida  cities — Orlando,  Tampa,  Fort  Myers, 
West  Palm  Beach,  Miami,  Jacksonville,  Pensacola, 
Panama  City,  Tallahassee,  Lakeland — and  there 
are  still  more  stops  planned. 

Each  show  contains  about  20  exhibits  that  are 
miniaturizations  of  a Florida  agricultural  industry: 
for  example,  citrus,  watermelons,  cotton,  dairy, 
horticulture,  tropical  fish,  livestock,  and  phos- 
phate. “But  when  these  exhibits  are  all  assembled 


in  one  spot,”  says  Dodie 
Wentzel,  the  AITC  coordinator 
for  Florida,  which  was  one  of 
the  major  sponsors,  “the  Road 
Show  is  anything  but  minia- 
ture— in  fact,  it  takes  nearly 
two  acres  to  set  up  at  each 
stop.” 

The  seafood  industry  built  a 
boat  for  the  show.  Students 
can  get  into  the  boat  and  see 
nautical  maps  of  where 
people  fish  and  how  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico  looks.  They  can 
also  learn  from  videotapes — 
one  showing  different  kinds 
of  fishing  and  another  of  an 
“old  salt”  telling  how  he 
catches  oysters. 

Adjoining  the 
boat  is  an 
aquarium 
containing 
many  different 
varieties  of  tropical 

fish.  Students  learn  that  there  are  more 

tropical  fish  flown  out  of  Tampa  every  Making  butter  was  just 

day  than  anywhere  else  in  the  world,  , ^ 

, ^ , one  of  the  popular 

and  more  fish  than  people  fly  out  of  the 

Tampa  airport!  exhibits  at  Florida’s  Ag 

At  the  cotton  exhibit,  students  see  „ ^ 

Road  Show. 

two  bales  of  cotton — one  weighing  15 
pounds  and  one  weighing  500  pounds. 


I 


National  Agricultiire  Day  Celebrates  the  Environment 


More  forests  and  open  land;  cleaner  water,  soil 
and  air;  and  more  wildlife  are  the  fruits  of  farmers’ 
and  ranchers’  hard  work.  The  many 
contributions  American 

agriculture  has  made  to 
preserving  and  nurtur- 
ing our  environment 
will  be  celebrated 
during  National 
Agriculture  Week,  March 
19  through  25,  and 

National  Agriculture 
Day,  March  20. 

GROWIHG  BETTER  EUERVDAV  The  annual 

in  Partnership  with  Nature  celebration  of 

agriculture  is  de- 
signed to  help  the  non-farm  public  learn  more 
about  agriculture.  The  Agriculture  Council  of 
America  coordinates  National  Agriculture  Day. 

This  year’s  theme  is  “Growing  Better  Everyday 
in  Partnership  with  Nature.”  The  theme  was 
chosen  to  highlight  the  important  contributions 
farmers  and  ranchers  have  made  in  protecting  the 


“Growing  Better  Everyday 
in  Partnership  with 
Nature”  is  the  theme  of 
the  1995  National 
Agriculture  Day. 


environment  and  conserving  natural  resources. 
Through  information  and  events  formulated  around 
the  theme.  Agriculture  Day  can  increase  consumer 
awareness  of  environment-friendly  agriculture 
practices  and  show  agriculture  from  a different 
perspective. 

A fact  kit  developed  by  the  Ag  Council  demon- 
strates that  American  agriculture  is  protecting  the 
environment  by  preserving  natural  resources  and 
by  sparking  the  development  of  consumer  prod- 
ucts from  renewable  resources.  For  example,  75 
percent  of  the  nation’s  wildlife  live  on  farms  and 
ranches.  The  trees  that  farmers  and  ranchers  plant 
to  protect  their  land  provide  shelter  for  birds,  deer, 
antelope,  ducks,  and  geese. 

New  use  products  are  helping  to  reduce 
dependence  on  non-renewable  resources.  For 
example,  biodegradable  garbage  bags  and  eating 
utensils  are  now  made  from  starch.  Soybeans  can 
be  found  in  cleansers.  Milk  not  only  feeds  children, 
but  is  also  used  to  make  the  tape  for  their  dispos- 
able diapers. 

Continued  on  page  6 


Agriculture  and  Nature  Facts  for  National  Ag  Day 


Preserving  Our  Natural  Resources 

• Contour  farming — planting  crops  around 
hillsides  instead  of  up  and  down — keeps  soil 
from  washing  away.  About  26  million  acres  in 
the  United  States  are  managed  in  this  way. 

• American  farmers  have  planted  over  1 70,000 
miles  of  windbreaks  and  continue  to  plant 
thousands  yearly.  These  rows  of  trees  and 
hedges  keep  soil  from  blowing  away. 

• Farmers  maintain  over  1 .3  million  acres  of 
grass  waterways,  allowing  water  to  flow 
naturally  from  crops  without  eroding  soil. 

• “Precision  farming,”  using  satellite  maps  and 
computers  to  match  seed,  fertilizer  and  crop 
protector  applications  to  local  soil  conditions, 
boosts  crop  yields  and  reduces  waste. 

• Seventy-two  million  acres  are  farmed  by 
reduced  tillage  practices,  and  26  million  acres 
are  farmed  in  narrow  strips. 

• Because  of  all  these  practices,  erosion  from 
rainfall  fell  from  4.1  tons  per  acre  to  3.1  tons 
between  1982  and  1992,  while  wind  erosion 
declined  from  3.3  tons  to  2.5  tons. 

Providing  for  Wildlife 

• Seventy-five  percent  of  the  nation’s  wildlife 
live  on  farms  and  ranches.  Agricultural  land 


serves  as  a natural  preserve,  supplying 
animals  with  abundant  food  and  habitat. 

• Each  year,  nine  million  trees  are  reseeded  on 
farmland — ^three  billion  planted  by  tree  farmers 
and  orchardists.  The  other  six  billion  grow 
naturally. 

Developing  Consumer  Products 

• In  1987,  only  five  newspapers  used  soy  ink. 
Now  more  than  3,000  do. 

• Road  de-icers  are  being  made  from  corn 
instead  of  salt.  They  reduce  rust  on  bridges 
and  cars,  as  well  as  salt  pollution  of  our  fresh 
water  supply. 

• Plastic  derived  from  starches  are  fully 
biodegradable  and  is  reducing  the  need  for 
petroleum. 

• Emerging  agricultural  crops  like  lesquerella  (a 
desert  shrub)  can  be  found  at  today’s  cos- 
metic counter — in  the  form  of  lipstick. 

• Low-grade  wool,  currently  unusable,  is  being 
developed  to  clean  up  hazardous  spills.  Wool 
absorbs  1 0 to  30  times  its  weight  in  oil. 

• A new  stain  remover  is  being  developed  from 
soybean  and  peanut  oils,  which  quickly  erases 
greasy  stains  and  then  biodegrades. 


Ohio  Teacher,  Students  Bake  a Pie  and  See  Ohio 


When  Ellen  Wilson,  a first  grade  teacher  at 
Cassady  Alternative  School  in  Columbus,  Ohio, 
was  looking  for  a way  to  conclude  a year  spent 
incorporating  agriculture  into  her  curriculum,  she 
discovered  Marjorie  Priceman’s  book  How  to 
Make  an  Apple  Pie  and  See  the  World.  But  instead 
of  setting  off  on  an  imaginary  world  tour  with  her 
students,  the  class  instead  created  their  own 
book — How  to  Make  an  Apple  Pie  and  See  Ohio. 

“First,  we  read  the  book  and  looked  for  all  the 
places  the  main  character  visited,”  Wilson  says. 
“But  then  I asked  my  students  to  think  about  what 
we’d  learned  during  the  year.  Wasn’t  there 
someplace  closer  that  we  could  get  the  ingredi- 
ents to  bake  an  apple  pie?” 

Working  cooperatively,  the  students  came  up 
with  their  list.  For  eggs,  they  could  visit  the  world’s 
largest  poultry  farm  in 


Larue,  Ohio.  The  milk  came  from  a nearby 
dairy  farm.  “We  had  made  butter  and  ice 
cream  during  the  year,  and  the 
children  all  remembered  that.” 

For  cinnamon,  the  children 
went  to  Kroger’s,  a grocery  store 
based  in  Ohio.  The  salt  came  from  the 
salt  mines  under  Lake  Erie.  The 
sugar  came  from  sugar 
beets  that  grow  in  Ohio. 

The  apples  came  from 
orchards  originally  planted  by 
Johnny  Appleseed.  “None  of  the 
original  trees  still  exists,  but  some  of 
the  orchards  remain  where  he  planted 
them — a fact  that  fascinates  first  graders,” 

Wilson  says. 

The  class  worked 
together  to  write  the  text  of 
their  own  book.  Then 
groups  of  children  devel- 
oped the  illustrations.  Of 
course,  they  had  to  test 
their  recipe  for  apple  pie 
before  including  it  in  the 
book.  “That  taught  math 
skills  as  the  children  had 
to  measure,”  Wilson 
says.  “It  was  a delicious 
math  lesson.” 

Wilson  attended  the 
summer  AITC  workshop 
at  Ohio  State  and  has 
since  tried  to  incorpo- 
rate agriculture  into  her 
curriculum  wherever 
possible.  A focus  on 
agriculture  has  given 
Wilson’s  students 
exposure  to  many  of 
the  things  they  would 
otherwise  only  read 
about  in  school.  “It’s 
pretty  hard  to  teach 
children  ‘Mary  Had  a 
Little  Lamb’  if 
they’ve  never  seen  a 
sheep,”  she  says. 


S 


Farm  Tours  Plant  Seeds  of  Awareness 


Students  enjoy  visiting  a 
tree  farm  and  learning 
about  the  economic 
importance  of  forestry. 


Hernando  County,  Florida,  like  the  rest  of  the 
United  States,  is  rapidly  becoming  urbanized. 
Between  1981  and  1991,  the  population  experi- 
enced a 127  percent  increase  in  population, 
making  the  county  the  second  fastest-growing  in 
the  state  of  Florida. 

A majority  of  the  county’s  young  people  are 
now  two  or  three  generations  away  from  any 
direct  contact  with  agriculture.  They  have  little 
understanding  of  the  food  and  fiber  system. 

For  the  past  two  years,  local  agriculture  leaders 
have  joined  forces  with  the  Extension  Service  to 
help  students  gain  a greater  awareness  of 
agriculture.  Fifth  graders  and  their  teachers 
were  invited  to  visit  several  farms,  representing 
the  leading  agricultural  sectors  in  central 
Florida.  The  four-hour  tours  took  students  to 
three  separate  farms.  They  typically  visited  a 
cattle  ranch,  a dairy  farm,  and  a planted 
stand  of  pines. 


A newborn  calf  was  an 


especially  popular  sight 


Teaching  Kit  Helps  Kids  Take  Care  of  Business 


The  spirit  of  entrepreneurship  is  thriving  among 
today’s  high  school  students.  In  a recent  survey, 
seven  out  of  ten  said  they  wanted  to  start  their 
own  business.  But  in  the  same  survey,  86  percent 
said  their  knowledge  of  business  is  very  poor,  or, 
at  best,  fair. 

A new  teaching  package  may  give  these  future 
business  owners  the  skills  and  information  they 
need.  Taking  Care  of  Business  is  a multi-media 
educational  package  that  introduces  students  to 
the  ways  Americans  organize  their  communities — 
in  businesses,  in  community  service  organizations, 
and  in  government.  Developed  by  the  National 
Council  of  Farmer  Cooperatives,  the  package  was 
designed  to  meet  curriculum  standards  for  social 
studies,  economics,  and  related  subject  areas. 

In  a videotape  and  accompanying  teacher 
materials,  students  learn  about  four  types  of 
businesses:  sole  proprietorships,  partnerships, 
corporations,  and  cooperatives.  Because  agribusi- 
nesses represent  each  of  the  four  types,  teachers 
can  incorporate  lessons  about  agriculture  into  their 
discussions  of  the  free  enterprise  system. 

In  the  economics  lessons,  students  learn  about 
major  categories  of  business  activity — production 
of  basic  products,  processing  and  manufacturing, 
distribution,  and  service.  They  also  help  a small 


business  compute  the  profits  from  a week’s 
work — and  then  analyze  some  steps  the  business 
could  take  to  become  more  profitable. 

In  the  history  lessons,  students  trace  the  impact 
that  businesses  have  had  on  American  society.  In 
the  early  days  of  the  nation,  people’s  needs  were 
supplied  almost  solely  by  goods  that  could  be 
produced  or  made  at  home.  The  rise  of  business 
organizations  has  helped  Americans  to  develop 
the  highest  standard  of  living  in  the  world. 

Single  copies  of  Taking  Care  of  Business  are 
available  for  $25  from  NCFC,  Education  Depart- 
ment, 50  F Street  NW,  Suite  900,  Washington  DC 
20001.  Discounts  are  offered  on  bulk 
purchases.  Call  (202)  626-8700. 


Tomorrow’s 

entrepreneurs  can  learn 
more  atx>ut  businesses 
today  with  a teaching 
kit  developed  by  the 
National  Council  of 
Farmer 
Cooperatives 


Getting  Ag’s  Act  Together 
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They  polish  their  math  facts  by  figuring  out  how 
many  pairs  of  blue  jeans  could  be  made  from  a 
500-pound  bale  if  a 15-pound  bale  produced 
seven  pairs.  “If  you  are  interested  in  trivia,  we  have 


it.  If  you  want  the  broad  picture,  we  have  that, 
too,’’  says  Larry  Reese,  Training  Coordinator  for 
the  Division  of  Marketing  and  Development. 

This  winter,  the  Road  Show  will  be  at  the 
Florida  State  Fair  and  several 
county  fairs  throughout  the  state.  It 
will  also  return  to  Miami,  where 
several  thousand  schoolchildren 


were  turned  away  during  the  earlier 
visit.  “We  are  committed,”  Reese 
says,  “to  keeping  agriculture’s 
show  on  the  road.” 
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National  Agriculture  Day 

Continued  from  page  2 


“With  less  than  two  percent  of  Americans  living 
on  farms  these  days,”  says  Elroy  Webster,  chair- 
man of  the  Ag  Council  board  of  directors,  “National 
Agriculture  Day  helps  remind  us  of  the  importance 
of  American  agriculture  and  the  men  and  women 
who  feed  and  clothe  us.” 


A packet  of  materials  for  National  Agriculture 
Day,  including  some  classroom  activities,  a 
reading  list,  a poster,  and  a planning  guide.  Call 
Noah  Wood  at  1-800-98  AG  DAY  (1-800- 
982-4329)  for  complete  order  information. 


BOOK  CORNER:  Building  Students’  Interest  in 

Geography  is  as  Easy  as  Pie 


“Making  an  apple  pie  is  really  very  easy,”  begins 
Marjorie  Priceman’s  book  How  to  Make  an  Apple 
Pie  and  See  the  World.  “First,  get  all  the  ingredients 
at  the  market.  Mix  them  well,  bake,  and  serve. 

“Unless,  of  course,  the  market  is  closed.” 

This  whimsical  book  takes  children  on  a round- 
the-world  tour  as  they  gather  the  ingredients  for  an 
apple  pie.  In  Italy,  they  gather  semolina  wheat.  In 
France,  they  collect  a chicken:  “French  chickens 
lay  elegant  eggs,/^the  book  says. 

In  Sri  Lanka,  they  peel  off  the  bark 
native  kurundu  tree,  which  makes  the 
cinnamon  in  the  world.  “If  a leopard  is 
napping  beneath  the  tree,  be  very 
quiet,”  the  book  advises. 

Then  it’s  on  to  England  to  make 
the  acquaintance  of  an  English  cow. 

“You’ll  know  she’s  an  English  cow 
from  her  good  manners  and 
charming  accent.” 

Then  it’s  on  to  Jamaica  for 
sugar  and  Vermont  for  apples. 

Once  the  ingredients  are 
assembled,  the  children  learn 
how  to  prepare  the  pie  (there’s  a 
recipe  for  apple  pie  in  the  back 
of  the  book).  There’s  also  a 
delightful  comic  ending,  which 
should  appeal  to  children  in  the 
primary  grades. 

In  addition  to  teaching  world 
geography,  the  book  could  also 
form  the  basis  of  a unit  on  U.S. 


agriculture,  since  each  of  the  ingredients  in  the 
apple  pie  is  made  or  manufactured  in  the  U.S.  as 
well. 

Order  information:  Marjorie  Priceman,  How  to 
Make  an  Apple  Pie  and  See  the  World,  Alfred  A. 
Knopf  (New  York,  1994). 


Agriculture  Throughout  the  Year 


From  the  serious  (Hunger  Awareness  Month)  to  the 
silly  (Sneak  Some  Zucchini  Onto  Your  Neighbors’ 
Porch  Night),  the  year  offers  many  opportunities  to 
celebrate  the  diversity  of  American  agriculture. 

This  list  of  dates,  compiled  from  Chase’s  Annual 


JANUARY 

National  Prune  Breakfast  Month 

National  Soup  Month 

National  Oatmeal  Month 

Hot  and  Spicy  Food  International  Day  (1/21) 

National  Pie  Day  (1/23) 


FEBRUARY 

Canned  Food  Month 

Celebration  of  Chocolate 

Great  American  Pies  Month 

National  Cherry  Month 

The  Great  American  Pizza  Bake  (2/7  - 2/14) 

National  Kraut  and  Frankfurter  Week  (2/9-2/18) 

National  Pancake  Week  (2/26  - 3/4) 

International  Pancake  Day  2/28 

February  18,  1930  - Elm  Farm  Ollie  became  the 
first  cow  to  fly  in  an  airplane.  During  the  flight, 
which  was  attended  by  reporters,  she  was 
milked  and  the  milk  was  sealed  in  paper 
containers  and  parachuted  over  St  Louis,  MO 


MAR 

C 

H 

National  Frozen  Food  Month 
National  Noodle  Month 
National  Nutrition  Month 
National  Peanut  Month 
National  Pig  Day  (3/1) 

American  Chocolate  Week  (3/19-25) 

National  Agriculture  Week  (3/20-26) 

National  Agriculture  Day  3/20 

Pecan  Day,  March  25,  is  the  anniversary  of  the 
day  that  George  Washington  planted  pecan 
trees  at  Mount  Vernon  in  1 775.  The  trees  were  a 
gift  from  Thomas  Jefferson. 


APRIL 

Keep  America  Beautiful  Month 
National  Florida  Tomato  Month 
National  Garden  Month 
Egg  Salad  Week  (April  17-23) 
Grange  Week  (4/23-29) 

National  Arbor  Day  (4/28) 


Events,  will  help  teachers  plan  interesting,  timely 
activities  for  each  month  of  the  year.  Most  libraries 
have  the  current  edition  of  Chase’s  in  their 
reference  section. 


MAY 

National  Barbecue  Month 
National  Egg  Month 
National  Hamburger  Month 
National  Salad  Month 
National  Strawberry  Month 
National  Herb  Week  (5/8-5/14) 

Rural  Life  Sunday  (also  Soil  Stewardship  Sunday) 


JUNE 

Dairy  Month 

Turkey  Lovers’  Month 

National  Fresh  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Month 

National  Rose  Month 

National  Frozen  Yogurt  Day  (6/4) 


JULY 

National  Baked  Bean  Month 
National  Hot  Dog  Month 
National  Ice  Cream  Month 
National  Ice  Cream  Day  (7/1 6) 


AUGUST 

National  Catfish  Month 

Sneak  Some  Zucchini  Cnto  Your  Neighbors’  Porch 
Night  (8/8) 


SEPTEMBER 

National  Chicken  Month 
National  Honey  Month 
National  Crganic  Harvest  Month 
National  Papaya  Month 
National  Rice  Month 

National  Farm  Animals  Awareness  Week  (9/17-23) 
National  Farm  Safety  Week  (9/17-23) 


OCTOBER 

Hunger  Awareness  Month 
National  Pasta  Month 
National  Pizza  Month 
National  Popcorn  Poppin’  Month 
National  Pork  Month 
National  Seafood  Month 


NOVEMBER 

National  Fig  Week 
Peanut  Butter  Lover’s  Month 


DECEMBER 

California  Kiwifruit  Day  (12/22) 


Agin  the  Classroom — State  Contacts 


The  individuals  listed  here  are 
key  reference  persons  in  each 
state.lf  you  have  any  questions, 
want  to  make  reports,  or  need 
more  information  about  your 
state’s  Ag  in  the  Classroom 
program,  contact  the  following: 

Alabama 

Ms.  Jane  Alice  Lee 
2101  Bell  Road 
Montgomery,  AL  361 1 7 
205-272-2611 

Ms.  Brenda  Summerlin 
Dept  of  Ag  & Industnes 
PO  Box  3336 
Montgomery,  AL  36193 
205-242-5872 

Alaska 

Mr.  Ted  Berry 
Alaska  AiTC 
P.O.  Box  62 
Willow,  AK  99688-0062 
907-495-1018 

Arizona 

Ms.  Deborah  Rowers 
3401  East  Elwood  Street 
Phoenix,  AZ  85040-1625 
(602)  470-0088 

Arkansas 

Dr.  Larry  R.  Dale 
ASU  Center  for  Economc 
Education 
P.O.  Box  2890 
State  Univ.,  AR  72467-2890 
501-972-3810 

Califomia 

Mr.  Mark  Linder 
CA  Foundation  for  AITC 
1601  Exposrtcn  Blvd  FB  16 
Sacramento,  CA95815 
916-924-4380 

Colorado 

Ms.  Helen  Davis 
Colorado  Dept  of  Agncutture 
700  Kipling  St.  #4000 
Ukewood,  CO  80215-5894 
303-239-4114 

Ms.  Bette  Blmde 
28276  WCR  15 
WindSOr.Co.  80550 
303-686-7806 


Connecticut 

Mr  John  R.  H.  Blum 
CT  Dept  of  Agncutture 
165  Caprtol  Avenue,  Room  273 
Hartford,  CT  06106 
203-566-4667 

Dr.  Alfred  Mannebach 
University  of  Connecticut 
249  Glenbrook  Rd 
Storrs,  CT  06269-2093 
203-486-0246 

Delaware 

Ms.  Anne  T.  Fitzgerald 
Delaware  AITC 
Delaware  Dept,  of  Ag. 

2320  S.  DuPont  Highway 
Dover,  DE  19901 
302-739-4811  Ext.  279 


Florida 

Ms.  Doty  Wenzel 
545  E.  Tennessee 
Room  206  Black  Building 
Tallahassee.  FL  32308 
904-487-4973 

Georgia 

Ms.  Donna  Reynolds 
Georgia  Farm  Bureau 
PO  Box  7068 
Macon,  GA  31298 

912- 474-8411 

Hawaii 

Mr.  Michael  Barros 
2530  10th  Avenue 
Bldg.  A,  Room  23 
Honolulu,  HI  96816 
808-733-9125 

Idaho 

Mr.  Rick  Waitley,  President 
Wartley  Associates 
1741  Gibson  Way 
Meridian,  ID  83642 
208-888-0988 

Illinois 

Ms.  Stacy  Shane 
Illinois  Farm  Bureau 
Field  Services  Division 
1 701  Towanda  Ave 
Bloomington,  IL  61 702-2901 
309-557-2219 

Indiana 

Mr.  Harry  L Pearson 
Indiana  Farm  Bureau 
P.O.  Box  1290 
Indianapolis.  IN  46206 
317-692-7851 

Ms.  Pam  Bright 
Office  of  (3ommisscn 
150  West  Market,  Suite  414 
Indianapolis.  IN  46024 
317-232-8769 

Iowa 

Ms.  Barbara  Lykms 

Iowa  Farm  Bureau  Federation 

5400  University  Avenue 

West  Des  Moines,  lA  50265-5997 

515-225-5425 

Kansas 

Ms.  Sharon  Tally 
124  Bluemont  Hall 
Kansas  State  University 
Manhattan,  KS  66506 

913- 532-7946 

Mr.  Tim  Chnstian 
SCS  760  S.  Broadway 
Salina,  KS  67401 
913-823-4570 

Kentucky 

Ms.  Faye  Lowe 
Kentucky  Farm  Bureau 
9201  Bunsen  Pkwy 
Louisville,  KY  40250-0700 
502-495-5000 

Ms.  Rayetta  Boone 
Department  of  Agriculture 
500  Mero  St..  7th  Floor 
Frankfort,  KY  40602 
502-564-4696 


Louisiana 

Ms.  Barbara  Langley 
Farm  Bureau  Federation 
PO  Box  95004 

Baton  Rouge,  LA  70895-9004 
504-922-6200 

Maine 

Mr.  Buzz  Gamble 
Maine  Farm  Bureau  Fed. 
Department  of  Educ. 

Sta.  #23 

Agusta,  ME  04222-0433 
207-287-5899 

Maryland 

Ms.  Pamela  Rockland 

Md.  Ag.  Education  Foundation 

802  Dale  Dnve 

Silver  Spnng,  MD  20910 

301-588-8628 

Massachusetts 

MA  Farm  Bureau  Federation 
c/o  Pam  Comstock 
PO  Box  651 
Bedford,  MA  01730 

Michigan 

Dr.  Eddie  Moore 
410  Aghculture  Hall 
Michigan  State  University 
East  Lansing,  Ml  48824 
517-355-6580 

Ms.  Julie  Chamberlain 
Michigan  Farm  Bureau 
7373  W Saginaw  Hwy 
Lansing,  Ml  48909 
517-323-7000 

Minnesota 

Mr.  Alan  Withers 
MN  Department  of  Agncutture 
90  W Plato  Blvd 
St  Paul,  MN  55107 
612-296-6688 

Mississippi 

Ms.  Clara  A.  Bilbo 
MS  Farm  Bureau 
P.O.  Box  1972 
Jackson,  MS  39215-1972 
601-977-4245 


Missouri 

Ms.  Diane  Olson 
Missouri  Farm  Bureau 
PO  Box  658 

Jefferson  City,  MO  65102 
314-893-1400 

Montana 

Ms.  Marie  Hovland 
Ag  in  Montana  Schools 
389  Airport  Bench  Road 
Great  Falls,  MT  59404-6337 
406-727-5045 

Nebraska 

Ms.  Ellen  Hellerich 
NE  Farm  Bureau  Federation 
PO  Box  80299 
Lincoln,  NE  68501 
402-421-4400  ext  2002 


Nevada 

Ben  Damonte 
1300  Manetta  Way 
Sparks.  NV  89431 
702-853-6464 


New  Hampshire 

Ms.  Lynne  Blye 
Dept,  of  Agncutture 
Caller  Box  2042 
Concord,  NH  03302 
603-271-3696 

New  Jersey 

Ms.  Maryann  Hutson 
NJ  Dept  of  Agriculture 
CN  330 

Trenton,  NJ  08625 
609-292-8897  or  633-7463 

New  Mexico 

Mr.  E.G.  Blanton 

NM  Fanri  & Livestock  Bureau 

421  N Water 

Las  Cruces,  NM  88001 

505-526-5521 

New  York 

New  York  AITC 
408  Kennedy  Hall 
Cornell  University 
Ithaca,  NY  14853-5901 
607-255-8122 

North  Carolina 

Ms.  Janice  Shepard 
NC  Farm  Bureau 
PO  Box  27766 
Raleigh,  NC  27611 
919-782-1705 

North  Dakota 

Ms.  Sarah  Nordby 
ND  Dept,  of  Agriculture 
600  E.  Boulevard  Ave 
6th  Floor 

Bismarck.  ND  58501-0020 
701-224-4757 

Ohio 

Ms.  Judy  Roush 

Ohio  Ag  Awareness  Council 

PO  Box  479 

Columbus,  OH  43216-0479 
614-249-2429 

Oklahoma 

OK  Department  of  Agriculture 
2800  N Lincoln  Blvd 
Oklahoma  City,  OK  73105 
405-521-3868 

Charles  Cox 

205  Poultry  Science 

Oklahoma  State  University 

Stillwater,  OK  58505 

405-744-5390 

FAX  405-744-5339 

Oregon 

Agri-Business  Council 
1200  NW  Front  Ave. .Suite  290 
Portland,  OR  97209-2800 
503-221-8756 

Malinda  Nevin 

American  Nat'l  Cattlewomen 
and  Oregon  AITC 
17017  Hwy.  140  E. 

Dairy,  OR  97625 
503-882-3731 


Pennsylvania 

Ms.  Pat  Sueck 
RD  1,  Box  43 
Arrville,  PA  17302 
717-862-3486 

Rhode  Island 

Ms.  Carol  Stamp 
1 Stamp  Place 
South  County  Trail 
Exeter,  Rl  02822 
401-783-7704 

South  Carolina 

Mr.  Dale  A.  Law 
922  Rutledge  Bldg. 

201  Clemson 
Columbia,  SC  29201 
803-734-8426 

South  Dakota 

Ms.  Melanie  Schumacher 
SD  Ag  in  the  Classroom 
P.O.  Box  577 
Pierre.  SD  57501 
605-945-2306 

Tennessee 

Mr.  Bobby  Beets 
Tennessee  Farm  Bureau 
Box  313 

Columbia,  TN  38402-0313 
61 5-388-7872 


‘Texas 

Mr.  Tad  Duncan 
Texas  Farm  Bureau 
PO  Box  2689 
Waco,  TX  76702-2689 
817-772-3030 


Utah 

Mr.  El  Shaffer 

UT  Department  of  Agriculture 
350  N Redwood  Rd 
Salt  Lake  City,  UT  84116 

801- 538-7104 

Vermont 

Ms.  Megan  Camp 
Shelburne  Farms 
Shelburne,  VT  05482 

802- 985-8686 

Susan  R.  Duerst 
Vermont  Farm  Bureau 
RR2BOX  123 
Richmond,  VT  05477 
802-434-5646 

Virginia 

Ms.  Michele  Awad 
VA  Farm  Bureau  Federation 
PO  Box  27552 
Richmond,  VA  23261 
804-784-1234 

Washington 

Ms.  Jill  Faunce 
WA  AITC 
P.O.  Box  3924 
Lacey,  WA  98503 
509-284-4019 


West  Virginia 

Mr.  William  Aiken 
WV  Farm  Bureau 
Ftt  3.  Box  1 56-A 
Buckhannon,  WV  26201 
304-472-2080 

Wisconsin 

Mr.  Bob  Leege 
Wisconsin  Farm  Bureau 
7010  Mineral  Point  Rd 
Madison,  Wl  53705 
608-833-8070 

Wyoming 

Ms.  Susan  H.  Sherman 
2219  Carey  Ave. 

Cheyenne,  WY  82002 
307-777-5478 

Ms.  Elaine  Moore 
Wyoming  Ag  in  the  Classroom 
2407  Highland  Court 
Douglas.  WY  82633 
307-358-6232 

Guam 

Mr.  Victor  Artero 

College  of  Ag  & Life  Sciences 

University  of  Guam 

Mangialo,  Guam  96923 

617-734-2575 

Micronesia 

Dr.  Ruben  Dayrit 
CTAS/College  of  Micronesia 
Kolonia,  Ponape 
FSM  96941 
691-320-2738 

Puerto  Rico 

Mr,  Dave  Heilig 
USDA/SCS 

Caribbean  Area  State  Office 
GPO  Box  4868 
San  Juan.  PR  00936 
809-498-5206 

Virgin  Islands 

Mr.  Eric  Bough 

Dept,  of  Economic  Development 
& Agriculture 
St  Croix,  VI  00850 
809-778-0991 

Mr.  Otis  Hicks 

PO  Box  804 

Christianstad 

St.  Croix,  VI  00821-0804 

809-773-0758 


Doug  Hassien 
P.O.  Box  4256 
Olympia,  WA  98504-256 
206-902-194 


Agin  the  Classroom  Notes 
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